CIVILIZATION   AND    DISEASE

men's work, and also a growing consciousness of health and en-
lightenment in health matters have set definite limits to its power.
We move in our clothes much more comfortably than our an-
cestors did.

Inadequacy of clothing in quantity and quality exposes the or-
ganism to damage from the atmosphere, and to colds with all their
complications. As with nutrition, poverty is the chief cause for in-
adequate clothing.

One last point must be mentioned in this connection. Civiliza-
tion developed the custom of covering the body with clothes.
Clothing serves health but, as we have seen, can also bring illness.
The phenomenon of disease, on the other hand, has also created
costumes. In the Middle Ages, for example, the lepers were com-
pelled to wear distinguishing signs so that healthy people would
not touch them.

At the time of the Black Death in 1348-1349 some physicians
devised a mask and gown to protect them against the contagion.
The costume made them an easy target for satire and caricature.
Masks, however, proved effective in the plague epidemic that
ravaged Manchuria in 1910-1911 and during die epidemic of in-
fluenza of 1918-1919.

The rise of asepsis developed a special costume for the surgeon,
who now operates clad in sterilized gown and cap, with rubber
gloves and a mask in front of mouth and nose to keep germs from
the patient. The hospital physician became the "man in white."
Orders organized in the Middle Ages for nursing the sick and
wounded wore distinctive marks. Thus the Knights Hospitallers of
St. John of Jerusalem wore and still wear the eight-pointed cross.
In modern time the Red Cross became the symbol of the inter-
national organization created by Henri Dunant in 1863. Nursing
societies, lay and ecclesiastical, designed costumes for their mem-
,bers.
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